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vailing ; TO censists principally of persons, cone 
ish men MAJOR CARTWRIGHT cerned in commerce, and having great 
actually influence with banks, and by means of 
rains their strict connection with monied 
“ws the LETTER V. persons on your side of the water. 
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the Spanish Colonies. 


North Hampstead, Dec. 16, 1817. 


y Dear Sir, 

Your are well informed of the ex- 
tence of an aristocratical faction in 
his couutry, The origin of th's fac- 
lion, its progress, and its final defeat. 

































lient, fas a formidable body, were traced in 

ervant, Jere of my Registers published 
BBEIT pene during the Summer of 1816. 
(the insignificance of this faction in 
‘tates aul Mepelot of numbers, you will easily 
wspapers, dge, when I tell you, that it was 
ho sco MM@ble to produce only twenty-three 
ich oblig’ Motes for Mr. Rurus Kine, in oppo- 
"ogame ition to a hundred and eighty-three 
Ww. [ think it was), which put Mr. Mon- 
06 into the Presidential Chair; and 
hich, by a like majority, or very 
early’ such, made’ Vice President 
Mr. Tomexins, who, as Governor 
f the great and publie-spirited. State 
{ New York, rendered,. as, you, will 

7 ot have forgotten, such. wannl 59m 

i ices to the cause of freedom, ¢ 


we war against our Boroughme 
"ti, this aristocratic 
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You will want nothing more, to give 
you a correct idea of the character of 
this faction, than to be told, that they 
say that 
the government of England, ath all 
its gags and dungeons, leaves as much 
freedom to the people as any people 
ought to enjoy. This faction receives 
considerable addition from the alliance 
of English merchants and _ traders, 
who keep one foot on one side of the 
water and the other on the other, and 

ho, acting literally upon the prin- 
ciples of Ratpuo (or of Hupisras 
himself, I forget which), though,they 
have not the smallest scruple to take 
the cath of al/egiance to this Republic, 
and, in that oath, to abjure all allegi- 
ance to the king, have as little scruple 
to do every thing within their power 
to defame, and, if it were possible, to 
destroy the political institutions of 
this country. Some of these men, I 


eyen now (many of them), 


think I shall, another time, consign to. 


infamy by name; but, at present, I 


shall content myself with this general . 


view.of the component parts of the 
aristocratical ‘faction in America 5 


making, howeveéby this additional ob- . 


| servation. that a great number of the 


| privsts, espec vally of the more ancient 9 


ligious sec ts, belong to this { cll0l 
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political liberty in any part of the 
world. You remember, that these 
gentry, for many many years, pur- 
posely confounded Republicanism 
with Atheism; and that, im the State 
of Massachusetts, particularly, they 
held processions and put up public 
thanksgivings to celebrate those 
events, which restored the Bourbons, 
the Pope, the Jesuits, and the bloody 
Inquisition. These ‘men, 
well desiynated by the appellation of 
Cossack Priesthood, would gladly see 
their government join the Holy Alli- 
ance; an, they sincerely rejoice at 
al] the oppressions which the people 
of England now endure. 

The faction is, however, still very 
conteinptible; for, the institutions of 
this country set at defiance bands of 
merchants and bands of priests. It is 
the whole people who choose the 
Congress, who make and uphold the 
government; and as nine tenths of 
the people are cultivators of the land, 
the decided majority is with the yeo- 
manry ; a yeomanry very different 
indeed from the dependent wretches 
so called in England, who are the 
mére tools in the hands of the Bo- 
roughmongers, and who, in order to 
repay themselves for their serviity to 
their masters, are, in the exact degree 
of that ‘servility, insolent and cruel 
towards: those who have the ‘misfor- 
tuhe to administer to’ their wants and 
their riches. . 

Nevertheless, the Aristocratical fac- 
tion, in America, contemptible as it is 
in point of numbers; and in point of 
power also, never ceases its endea- 
vours to carry at least some part of 
itg point. “Nothing, you know, is 
more persevering than the pride of 


who are 
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the purse. Therefore, you will not be 
at all surprised that there are to be 
found men, even in this country, to 
be bitter enemies of the Spanish Pa. 
triots The news-papers. connected 
with commerce, partake amply of the 
spirit of the Times and the Courizr. 
The persons, by whom, these , papers 
are supported, are not influenced by 
the papers; but the papers are in 
fluenced by them. Advertizing being 
the great source of gain, and, in the 
commercial towns, the merchants 
being the great source of advertize. 
ments, these papers, generally speak. 
ing, are the mouth-pieces of a mon. 
grel faction, that is neither American 
nor English, neither Republican nor 
Royalists, and which can only be 
designated by saying that its views 
are to stick itself up in an attitude of 
insolent pride, and to see all the most 
useful classes of society crouching 
down before it. 

From publications, under the in- 
fluence of this base and foolish faction, 
we are naturally to expect, not the ex- 
ertions of ingenuity or of talent of any 
sort, for the faction has neither at its 
command ; but we have to expect hos 
tility to the Spanish Patriots’ cause; 
though, such hostility,’ it would be 
very unbecoming in me’to make the 
subject of a letter and to do it the ho- 
nour of addressing that letter to you. 
| But, when I see sentiments, hostile to 
the cause of Patriots in a publication 
of a very different character, in the 
© Natronax INTELLIGENCER,” which 
is published at the seat: of Govert- 
ment, and which has the reputation of 
being the demi-official papér of tht! 
Government, I am, I must confess, 





‘pot only greatly hurt ‘in my feeling’, 
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but I think myself called upon, in 


pursuance of the sentiments of duty 


| expressed in my Petition to the Prince 


Regent, to notice the arguments upon 
which such hostility, appearing in 
such a publication, would appear to 
be founded. 

The Nationar INTELLIGENCER has, 
of late, teemed with articles of this 


hostile description ; but, [ shall select 
| as the object of my present observa- 
. tions, an article which appeared in that 
| paper on the twentieth of November, 


and, though the article be somewhat 


long, I will, according to my usual 
| practice, insert it entire; because 
)there is nothing I dislike so much as 
garbling, and because, if we would 
arrive at truth, we must patiently hear 
both sides of a question. Here, then, 
‘I insert the article, word for word. 
It is published under the signature of 
“ Phocion,” and I need not say to 
you, that, to understand my commen- 
tary, Mr. Phocion’s remarks must be 
jread with a fair portion of attention. 
In order to render the work of re- 


ference the more easy, I have, as you 
will perceive, numbered the para- 
graphs of Mr. Phoejon’s article. 


TO THE EDITORS. 


1. “IT have remarked with much 
“satisfaction the tone of moderation 
“which you have adopted in your 
“editorial paragraphs upon a subject 
“which at present seems to mislead 
“the judgment of. many of. our fel- 
“low citizens. I allude to the con- 


“test between Spain. and her colo- 


“nies. It cannot be considered sur- 
** prising that our sympathies should 
“be strongly engaged in favour of a 
* people, who, fike ourselves (as we 








“are told), are prepared to make 
‘* every sacrifice for the attainment of 
“the blessings of self-government. 
“ We shoald indeed be cold ‘and in 
‘* sensible not to take a lively interest 
** in astruggle which we are led tosup- 
** pose resembles that which, in the me- 
** mory of many persons now living, we 
‘* ourselves had with our parent state ; 
** we naturally wish it a!l the success 
‘“ which attended our own case; this 
** is the sentiment which must animate 
‘* every generous bosom; but it be- 
*¢ hoves us, in a matter of such im- 
** portance, to endeavour to forma 
“6a calm and dispassionate opinion $ 
‘“¢ and if we will be at the pains to en- 
‘* quire, and examine into facts, and 
*¢ the reasonings deducible from them, 
‘© we shall perhaps discover very few 
“¢ points of resemblanee, either in the 
“¢ past, in the present, or in the pro- 
““bable future condition of those 
** countries, with our own. 

2. “It will not be risking too 
** much to assert, that the Spanish co- 
*¢ Jonists of South America are quite 
** as remote from us in habits and ops- 
*¢ nions, as they are in situation: they 
*¢ differ more in their polétical and mo- 
“ral condition from the people of 
‘these once British colonies, than 
‘‘ Spaniards do from Englishmen. 
‘¢ The religious and political feelings, 
“and of course the views of these 
“very opposite description of per- 
*¢ sons being widely different, there.is 
‘the highest degree of probability 


“that, when left free to act for theme. 


“ selves, their line,of conduct would 
“ in all cases be equally so. ‘The in« 
“ habitants of the British colonies had 
been always. accustomed to enjoy 


% free forms of government, and their 
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“ resistance to the parent state was 
‘grounded upon opposition to the 
“ first attempt which was made to in- 
“ troduce an arbitrary system of tax- 


“ ation: our revolution was therefore, 


“ founded upon principle.w-The Spa- 
‘© nish colonists have been always habi- 
“ ¢uated to arbitrary rule, and their re- 
“¢ volt has grown out of circumstances: 


“ nothing like principle appears to. 


““ have actuated them from the origin 


‘‘ of their commotions' down to the 


‘‘ present (ime. As our separation 
‘from the parent state has been fol- 
“lowed by the establishment of a 
“ free conjederated government, so it 
‘is probable that theirs (whenever it 
shall happen) will be succeeded by 
*¢ the establishment of separate sove- 
‘¢ reignties of a more or less despotic 
‘character. A short sketch of the 
‘* troubles which have pervaded those 


- * countries may serve to illustrate my 


“ position. 

S$. ‘It was in the year 1810 that 
“the royal family of Spain was de- 
“‘coyed to Bayonne by Bonaparte, 
“© who then placed the crown (so un- 
“ fairly obtained) upon the head of his 
“ brother Joseph. Old Spain imme- 
“ diately became the theatre of a most 
“ bloody contest for the government, 
“and Spanish America, as was to be 
‘© expected, experienced the most vio- 
“lent convulsions. ‘ Various hos- 


* tile juntas, clashing congresses, and. 


“ rival chiefs started up in every pro- 
“vince. Some (and they were the 


“ majority) acknowledged Ferdinand 
6 (really or nominally); some {very 
6¢ few) were inclined to France.’ Some: 
“ were royalists, some republicans ; 
* some were for cortez, some for Fee | 
‘gency, some for confederation and 
“ union, and some for sepagation and 








‘* distinct dominion. Even within each 
“‘ of the provinces, there was discord 
‘‘and division, they agreed neither 
*¢ with themselves nor with each other, 
‘¢ there was no particular, far less any 
general plan. The country pre. 
‘¢ sented an universal and regular anar. 
‘chy.’ Such is the general outline 
“¢ of the picture given by a Sobth Ame. 
‘rican, who, though favourable to 
‘¢ the insurgent cause, makes his state. 
‘¢ ments with apparent candour. It 
‘‘appears from his account that the 
“‘ insurgents fought as much among 
‘““themSelves as against the mother 
“country. This state of confusion 
‘‘ has at some points been continued 
*¢ beyond the period of the restoration 
‘© of Ferdinand the Seventh to the 
“ throne of Spain, only because that 
‘¢ misguided monarch has failed to take 
‘¢ wise and prudent measures which 
‘¢ would have infallibly restored order 
‘¢ and reconciled the provinces to the 
*¢ mother country ; for although it is 
“admitted that the colenies have 


| “¢ abundant reason for complaint; from 


‘*the existence of numerous grier- 
“ances, some of which may be sus- 
** ceptible of redress, but many more 
‘of which are inseparable from 3 

“ state of dependence upon a distant 
*¢ government, yet all these griet- 
“ances, taken together, are perhaps 
‘Jess intolerable than the continuance 
*f of the civil broils which have di- 
* vided and armed’ the colonists. for 
“ their mutual destruction. 


4. “It is very difficult to ascertain 
}** the precise present state of affairs, 


‘in every part of those vast regions. 
** So far as I am able to collect infor- 
“mation, the general result appears 
“to be, that although prudent and 
“ conciliatory measures have not bees 
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“s sdopted in the extent to be desired, 


| GH yet the insurgent provinces have 


“ been almost entirely induced to sub- 
(mit to the royal authorities with the 
“exception of thuse of the river | 
“Plate. Iu Mexico little seems to b 

“ feared from the enterprise of Mina. 
“The vice-royalty of New Grenada 
“(once in open revolt) is entirely 

“ subdued and pacified ; it is only in 
“some parts of the Captain-general- 


4 ship of Venezucla, (say in Cumana, 


“in the island of Margaritta and the 
neighbourhood of the mouths of the 
Orinoco), that the insurgents ap- 


© pear to continue in any force. An 
“ Tndulio ur amnesty has been lately 


‘ proclaimed, and the royalist Gene- 
ral Morillo has obtained some deci- 
*¢ sive advantayes in the same quarter, 
“which will probebly lead to the en- 
* tire subjugation of that part of the 
“Spanish Domain, which continues 
“convulsed, but which never from 
“its population could have been ca- 
“ pable alone of resisting the Spanish 
The provinces of the 
“river Plate which have declared 
“their independence, appear to ac- 
“knowledge the authority of a per- 
“son of the name of Pueyrredon, 
“ who has obtained the supreme power 
“by a severe struggle, and has even 
“earried his victorious arms into the 
“neighbouring province of Chili, 
“ where a certain'Barnard O’Higgins 
“has been proclaimed Supreme. Di- 
* rector. 

5. “ Such has been so far the issue 
“of a contest, in which all parties 
“have waged a ‘ guerra a muerte,” 
“awar of extermination, giving no 
“quarter, and frequently sparing nei- 
“ther sex nor age; a system of pro- 
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** scription and confiscation has inva- 
*riably prevailed, which ever way 
‘victory has inclined ; several hun. 
** dred thousand lives have been sacri- 
* ficed, and acts of horror and atro- 
‘city have been perpetrated which 
“will leave an everlasting stain on 
‘* mankind. What resemblance does 
** any portion of this history bear to 
‘that of the origin, progress, and 
‘* termination of our own revolution ? 
*¢ Is it in the proclamations and cone 
** stitulions promulgated by Miranda 
‘in Venezuela? But these proved 
‘* so little to the taste of the people, 
‘that he was quickly denounced and 
“abandoned to the vengeance of 
“Spain. Is it in the form of govern. 
‘* ment, or in the practice adopted by 
‘¢the united provinces of the river 
‘6 Plate, of which we have an illus. 
‘“‘ tration under the signature of the 
*‘ redoubtable supreme Director Puer- 
© reydon? 

6. ** An answer to this question 
‘¢ may be drawn from your columns, 
** Messrs. Editors, which have bat 
“lately furnished an exposition of 
“¢ the affairs of these provinces, pre- 
“faced by a suitable introduction, 
“and attempt to explain one glaring 
“act of despotism which had (se 
‘‘ unlackily for these pretended re- 
¢ nublicans and their friends) come to 
‘6 the knowledge of the North Ame. 
‘‘ rican public. With all the pre- 
‘¢ possessions of that public in favor 
‘¢ of liberty and her votaries it would 
“ require better evidence than has 
“ heen adduced to persuade us that 
‘the end would justify the meang, 
ss Neither is it, we are to hope, by 
‘6a well.turned compliment to the 





6 Chief Magistrate of this union, 


Soe 











‘‘that he can be induced to regard 
‘¢ favorably a cause supported by such 
«‘ measures, and to take it under his 
special care and protection. For- 
‘tunately we have in his character 
¢¢ ample security that it would require 
‘¢a more potent spell than can be 
‘* raised by personal flattery, to lead 
‘him to recommend a step which 
“might embroil his country with 
‘Spain, and perhaps with other 
“S bowers, for the empty ** honor” of 
“the early of this 
« pretended republic of the River 
‘¢ Plate. Ifthe new state should be 
“able to maintain its independence, 
** (for freedom appears to be out of 
“the question) as there is every 
“¢ prospect at present that it will be 
“capable of doing, uuless its own 


** recognition” 


“¢ dissentions or the -treachery of its 
*¢ leaders should place it again under 
“the yoke of the metropolis, there is 
«‘ nothing to hinder us from enjoying 
‘*the. benefits of trade with its in- 
** habitants, and continuing to receive 
“its flag in our ports as heretofore, 
“ until it may be perfectly safe (and 
:** useful to us) to acknowledge its in- 
Ge dependence. But in the name of 
<¢ common sense and prudence, let us 
‘¢ abstain from any act which may 
“+ commit our neutrality, and above all 
“‘ things, let us preserve the sanctity 
«+ of engagements already contracted. 


* Puocion.” 
* 


You will perceive, my dear Sir, that 
the first paragraph endeavours, and 
with nd common art, to blend an eu- 
logium on the American evolution 
with an intimation, that that Revolu- 
tion, arore out of causes, and) was, 


founded ¢ gn papel very. different 
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from the causes and principles, which 
are now at work in the Spanish Colo. 
nies; and,’ you will further observe, 
that, in this paragraph, England (that 


is to say, the Boroughmongers of Eng- 


land) is called ‘* the parent State;” a 


very tender appellation! A very.ten- : 


der appellation, indeed, when, com. 
pared with the American Declaration 
of Independence, which represents the 
king of England as having been guilty 
of every act, ‘‘ which may define a 
** tyrant.” 

But, in the second paragraph, we 


come to the things, which, in the opis » 


nion of Mr. Phocion, constitute that 
difference, for which he has been pree 
paring us, and which difference is, it 
seems, to weigh so heavily against the 
sympathy, which he acknowledges to 
be powerfully felt by the American 
people. Mr. Phocion tells’us that the 
habits and opinions ; that the political 
and moral condition ; that the reli- 
gious and political feelings, of the 
Spanish Colonists, differ very widely 


from those, which existed in these Coe - 


lonies previous to the Revolution. 
And, let us admit this; for very safely 


we may admit it and discover'no:rea- “ 
son whatever why the people of Ame 
rica should not strongly sympathize - 


with those Colonists. Widely as:the 
religious and political. feelings of the 


Spanish Colonists may differ. from 


those which existed in this country, 
while these States were Colonies of 
England, does Mr. Phocion bélieve, 
that the difference.is greater than was 
the difference, in this respect, in the 


feelings of the. people-of England ia 
the reign of Eowarp the Fourth-and: — 
that of Queen Exizaneta...'The peoey * 
ent| ple of. cheesey had, -from - the rinizod) | 


; ab 
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' duction of Christianity, down to the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, not only 


- without seeing the relics of the bigotry 
- ancient times. 


| able part of the real property of the 


_ ment of priests, or monks, or nuns, 
| having been at one time the lawful 
| possessurs. 
' man, Mr. Phocion, who calls England 
| acknowledges his descent from Eng- 
 lishmen ; shall he, who is descended 


_ he, who is descended from a nation 


Calendar the name of Tuomas a 


_ tion, who, though they have cast off 
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been Roman Catholics, but Roman 
Catholics infinitely more blind and 
more bigotted than even the most 
blind and bigoted part of the Spanish 
Colonists now are. You cannet move 
three miles in any part of England 


and superstition of the people in those 
Nay, no inconsider- 


country has no other tenure than that 
which is derived from an acknowledg- 


What? shall this gentle- 


his parent State, and who thereby 


from a nation who saw their king 
whipped at the shrine of a priest ; shall 


that even to this day, keep in their 


Beckett, together with those of many 
other holy impostors; shall Mr. Pho- 
cion, who actually belongs to a na- 


Tuomas a Becxett, have not entirely 
cast off Holy-Rood, Shrove-Tide, and 
several other of the relics of that fa- 
mous and grand imposture, which has 
deluged the world with human blood ; 
shall an American, under such cir- 
cumstances, and with the example of 
his own country’s revolution before 
him, pretend to find a reason against 
the Independence of South America 
in the circumstance of the Spaniards 
having different religious feelings from 
those of his own. countrymen ? 
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thers justice, and also the fore-fathers 
of these oppressed Spaniards. It was 
not yesterday that Magna Charta was 
agreedto ; it was not yesterday that 
the Common. Law of England, of 
which, by the bye, Magna Charta was 
only a recognition; it was not yes- 
terday that these laws and that nume- 
rous most venerated writers in defence 
of the rights and liberties of mankind 
made their appearance in the world. 
Nor were these laws the work of Pre. 
testants. Superstitious and bigotted as 
our fore-fathers were, still they loved 
liberty, and they well knew how te 
hand it down to us. Then, as to the 
Spanish nation, it is well known that 
three hundred years have not passed 
since Spain was the most famed of any 
nation in Europe, for gallantry and 
for enterprize of every kind. Mr, Pho- 
cion appears to have forgotten, that it 
was the Spaniards who discovered this 
continent ; and he appears to have 
forgotten, too, that the Spanish Go. 
vernment once spoke the voice of a 
body of States, and that, though that 
Government was not a perfect model 
of representation, it did not fall, at 
one time, very far short of it. Yet, 
this gentleman would now have us be- 
lieve, that the mere prevalence of the 
Roman Catholic worship ought to be 
regarded as an effectual and everlast- 
ing bar against any improvement. in 
the condition of a people. It was not 
such a bar in the cases of England and 
Scotland; it has not been such a bar 
in the case of Canada; it is; indeed, 
such a barin the case of Ireland, and 
if Phogion is prepared to justify the 
ae git at in their treatment, of 


Ireland, . e mus st, 2 at any rate, ace 


ft} 


Knowledge, that, in his hostility to 
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the freedom of Spanish America, he is 
not, altogether, inconsistent. Yet, to 
make his consistency complete, as to 
this point, he must assert, that uo 
change for the better ought ever to 
have taken place in England or in 
Scotland; and that even the people of 
these States ought hever to have made 
a Revolution. 

Qh, no! says he; for “ the inhabi- 
“tants of the British Colonies had 
‘been always accustomed to enjoy 
« free forms of Government, and their 
‘* resistance to the parent state was 
* grounded upon opposition to the 
** first allempt which was made to in- 
** troduce an arbitrary system of tax- 
*‘ ation: our Revolution was, there- 
** fore, founded upon principle.” 1 
must stop here to notice a very fla- 
grant mis-statement én point of fact ; 
and when a writer mis-states facts, be 
sure that he drives at no very lauda- 
ble conclusion. It is very notoriotis 
that the resistance to the Borough- 
mongers in this country was not 
grounded upon opposition to the firsi 
attempt that was made to introduce 
arbitrary power. Mr. Phocion con- 
fines himself, indeed, to the word 
taxation; but the South Ameri 
cans do not complain of taxation. 
that I know of. They compiain 
of oppression’ generally. If Mr 
Phocion does not mean oppression 
generally when speaking of the pro- 
vocations of this country, the cases 
are not ot all in point; there is no 
analogy: if he does, then what he 
Says is not true, or the Declaration 
of American Independence contains 
the grossest and most outrageous 
falsehoods, seeing that in that Decla- 
ration, there gre enumerated a long 


string of acts of oppression, and some 
of them.of many years standing, 
But, he adds that the Spanish Colo- 
nists ‘“‘have been always had:tuated 
‘Sto arbitrary rule; that ‘their 
‘+ reyolt has grown out of ereum. 
 stane:s °°? and that ** nothing like 
‘+ principle appears to have actuated 
** them.” 

What this gentleman may mean by 
principle, I pretend not to know; 
but, £ know this, tha: the Spanish 
Gals have risen to assert their 
Independence upon the ground of 
their right to be independent, and 
especially because they are oppressed 
by the power which has lately held 
dominion over them; and what other 
principle, pray, did these Colonies 
proceed upon’ What «cher principle, 
I ask? In their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they begin by broadly as 
serting their right to be independent, 
distinct frem ail provecation what- 
soever. ‘They assert their inherent 
unalienable right to place themselves 
in this situation, whenever they might 
have found it convenient so to do; 
and it is after this that they proceed 
to show that they had particular pro- 
vocations to urge them to the exercise 
‘of this right; and what, I should be 
glad to know, is there to deprive the 
Spanish Colonists of a similar right 
and a similar exercise of that, right! 
Is that Rebellion in South America 
which was glorious Revolution m 
North America? Or, does Mr. Pho- 
cion imagine that these States had, 
in their colonial capacity, acquired & 
‘sort of Divine Right, from Catvix 
and Knox, to enjoy a monopoly. of 
rebellion? I ean trace their rig it ‘no 








higher ; 3 and | can find out. nothivs 
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if this divine origin fail them, to jus- 
tify the godly Cossacks of Salem and 
Boston in their revolutionary deeds, 
unless they will go along with me in 
justifying the revolutionists in Span. | 
ish America. 

Mr. Phocion observes, very wisely 
at he appears to suppose, that the 
inhabitants of these States had a’- 
ways been accustomed to free forms 
of Government, and, that the Span- 
iards have a/ways been habituated tuo 
arbitrary rule. There is, indeed, a 
great deal in these facts; and it is 
this, that, as long as there is any 
sense of justice in mankind, the South 
Americans will be universally —re- 
garded as having a c/earer ‘justifica- 
tion to make a Revolution then the 
North Americans had to perform a 
similar act. The Boroughmongers of 
1776, did, as you well recollect, 
boast of the lenity, the kindness, the 
paterns! tenderness, ith which they 
had treated the American Colonies ; 
and upon that- very ground, they 
urged, that a revolution was unjusti- 
fiable. But, if Phocion had had_ his 
pen at » ork in those days, he would. | 
doubtless, have told them, that the, 
were wrong, for that a Revolution 
Colonists have always been free and 
happy; but, that it would be desti- 
tute of all principle, in a case where 
they had been treated with the utmost 


tohave made out their case, as the 
lawyers call it, and as it is called by 
the seedling Boroughmongers in the 
House of Commons in those maud 
ling, stammering effusions which they 
call speeches; to have made out 
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| 1776 eught to have proved that 


the people of these States had 


*‘ always been habit sated to arbitrary - 


** rule ;’’ and that, therefore. no nation 
upon earth ovght to give them the 
sinallest counten»nce in their endea- 
vours to become free and indepen- 
dent. We have heard, my dear Sir, 
of men being stigmatized as rebellious 
and traitorous wretches, when they 
conspired against just and benevolent 
sovereigns; but never until now \vas it 
discovered, | believe. that. in order to 
wipe away the stigma of rebellion and 
‘treason, there needed only to be 
proved that the stigmatized party had 
always been well treated by the so- 
vereign against whom he had con- 
spired. 

Phocion will say, perhaps, that he 
had not so much in view the internal 
merits of the case, as he had the con- 
sequences to be expected from the 
success of the South American re- 
volt. To suffer him to ride off thus 
wuuld be a great deal too much; be- 
cause, as you observe, he dwells with 


as much force as he is able upon the 
principle of the thing; and, if he was 


talking about princiy/e, what had he 
to do with consequences? However, 
let us suffer him to jog of here. Let 
us allow him to say. that it was a 
blunder when he talked abort prin- 
ciple; and that he meant to talk 
about consequences only. What are 
the consequences, then. at which he 
appears to be alarmed? *‘ As our 
‘* separation.” says he, ‘‘ from the 
‘* parent state” (parent again, mind! ) 
‘has been foilowed by the esta- 
‘* blishment of a free eonjederaled go~ 
‘+ pernment, 80 it is prubah/e that theirs 
‘will be succeeded by the esta- 
‘- blishment of separate sovereignties 
‘+ of a more or less despotic character.”* 





their cage, the Boroughmongers of 


That is to say, that men, having long 
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tasted the bitter fruits of despotism ; 
having been squeezed nearly to death 
by the iron hand of a despotic govern- 
ment, and having succeeded in over- 
throwing the power of that Govern- 
ment over them, will, naturally pro- 
fitting from experience, as naturally 
choose other despotic governments in 
This may be reduced to a 
naturally 


its stead. 
perfect syllugism: men 
love slavery ; slavery is ensured by 
despotic government; therefore, men 
naturally love despotic government. 


Tt was proved, indeed, in the case of 


the American Revolution, that the 
Government became more free. Aye, 
says Mr. Phocion; but then we had 
always been free. He forgets, how- 
ever, that the French people had not 
alwaysbeen free, and that heir choice 
was a free form of government ; and 
that it required the loss of millions of 
lives, nine hundred millions of English 
money, and the beggaring and finally 
enslaving of the English nation to 
prevent the people of France from 
establishing and preserving that free 
form of Government. 

After all, however, the French 
people have greatly gained in point 
of freedom, even if things were to 
remain as they are. They have des- 
troyed the religious imposture and 
allits extortions and tyrannies. They 
pay no tythes, as they did before the 
Revolution, and as the people of 
England now do. They have seized 
and distributed the estates of their 
feudal. tyrants, who had amassed 
those estates at the expence of a toil- 
ing and starving people. They had 
got rid of those cruel and intxorable 


laws relating to the Gabele, the. 


Corveeé’s and the Game, which peo- |} 


der despotic governments. I will tell 
you what his ground is, Sir! It is the 
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| pled the gallies and stained the earth 
with blood from the whipping-post. os 
They have totally destroyed the Petit 6 
Courts where a scoundrel of a Sei. 
eneur, in almost every village, could 














arraign, try, convict and execute, ‘“ 
They have established one uniform A 
law, with settled Courts of Justice ; oc 
and, though these, and the right of “ey 
Election and that of Representation J ;; 
are by no means what they oughtto [i xp, 
be, still there are Juries, known : 
Judges, and bodies of Legislators. ies 
There are, at least, the forms of Law, = 


Justice and Legislation. And is all bvhe 
this nothing? Aye is it, and a great 
deal, too; and that our Boroughmon- 
gers know, and it is this knowledge 
which induced them to add to the beg- 
gary of the nation to keep armies on 
foot in order to prevent these forms 
from becoming substances, and there- 
by throwing a light on their own 
odious usurpation and tyranny ; an 
object, however, in which they will not 
finally succeed. 

Upon what ground, then, whether 
of reason or of experience, does Mr. 
Phocion proceed ; from what school 
does he draw his premises, when he 
concludes that a people will probably 
establish despotic governments, merely 
because they have hitherto lived un- 




















old cant of tyrants, that such and 
such people, are not fit to enjoy fret- 
dom! To which cant you have fre 
quently given such admirable answers. 
“Try them,” said you to Mr. Bet 
‘sHAM, when he told us, at the Lord 
Mayor's table, that “the people of 





















England were a * Church-and- King- 
“Mb, ‘and that they would, éf Wt 
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st. ‘to themselves, choose nothing but 
tit _« Charch.and-King Members.” “Try 
el- “them,’’ said yeu; * for, if you con- 
ald 6 tend, that there are men unfit to 
ite. “enjoy freedom, you must also con- 
rm “tend that theenjoyment of freedom 
e 5 ‘‘ does not tend to enlighten and im- 
of fH “ prove mankind.” I told him, that 
ion if the great mass of the people of 
t to England were decidedly for the ex- 
WR Mi tinction of all religious sects, those 
ors. [i sects ought to be extinguished, as dis- 
aw, turbers of the Common-wealth ; and 
; all when Doctor Rees asked you whe- 
reat ther, not having succeeded in putting 
10n- down the Boroughmongers, at the end 
sdge MP of your forty years, labours, was not 
beg- good reason for giving up the pur- 
8 ON uit, your answer ‘was, ‘ you have 
rms « been preaching, Doctor, against Sin 
eres “ and Satan for forty years, and will 
own you give up your pursuit?” I need 
; an ot remind you of this; but it is an 
I] not stance of the sort of opposition, 
hich the enemies of freedom, and 
ether articularly priests, make to the cause 
} Mr. Bol freedom wherever it’rears its head. 
chool For an American citizen to talk of 
on he tis unfitness of other nations to enjoy 
bably eedom, is disgusting in addition to 
erely $s odiousness in other respects. It is, 
d une such a person, as much as to say: 
ill tell >were not unfit: revolution was just 
‘isthe GiRtd proper in our case: we, the ex- 
h and usively virtuous and enlightened: 
7 free- Were quite fit to turn off our old 
e fre- lers: we have a capacity for self- 
swer's- vernment: we may be trusted with 
, Bet | king constitutions and laws for our- 
p Lord es: but, the people of France; 
»ple of people of South America; tlie 





yle of ‘England, even (though we 
descended from them, indeed, and 
ugh we have searcely any coats, 
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shirts, smocks, gowns, handkerchiefs 
or books, but what they make for us); 
the people of England even: oh, uo! 
None of.these are wise or virtuous 
enough to be entitled to enjoy liberty ! 
Liberty is too precious a thing for 
them to meddle with' And, exclaim 
the Cossack Priests, lifting up their 
hands and eyes, looking as demure as 
a frail sister at a christening, with a 
voice of horror, what! do not the 
Holy Scriptures tell us “ nut to cast 
pearls before swine ?” 

There is-something excessively dis- 
gusting in this sort of language, and 
though very becoming in that arrogant 
and conceited old man, M‘Kean (of 
whom you shall hear.more another 
time), it if not to be excused in the 
editors of papers like the Nationan 
INTELLIGENCER to appear to adopt 
such a sentiment as their own, as they 
certainly do, when they circulate it 
through their paper without disavowal 
or comment. I by no means believe, 
that such asentiment is common in 
this country. If I did, I should look 
upon the whole nation with inexpres- 
sible contempt and scorn, instead of 
looking upon them, as I do, with sin- 
cere respect and admiration. Nevere 
theless, this sentiment was distinctly 
expressed, as far as regatded the 
French nation, by M‘Kean, im cere 
tain foolish letters to Mr. ApAms who 
was formerly President, and whith 
letters were published here in July 
last, with the intent, as the publication, 
purported (or as [ understood it), to 
do honour to the memory of M‘Kean, 
who, to my great sorrow, took his 
leave of this world, in a few days 
after my arrival in this country. : 

However, we will leave this former 
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Governor and Judge, with his arro- 
gance and conceit, to rest for a little 
while, and we will return from this 
digression to those sad events, which 
our friend Phocion anticipates as 
amongst the consequences of success 
to the Spanish Patriot Cause. ** We,’’ 
says he, ‘* formed a free confederated 
“* Government, and it is probable, that 
6 the Spanish Patriots will form sepa- 
* rae soverciguties of a more or less 
“despotic character.” Well! and 
what is that to you, Mr. Phocion? 
I have shown, [ think, that this is not 
probable. Lhave shown, I think, that | 





probability is on the other side. [| 
think I have cleariy shown, that the 
reason of the case, as well as general 
experience, are strong on the contrary 
side. But, if they should form separate 
soverciguties, and despotic ones, too, 





again | ask you, Mr. Phocion, what is | 
that to you? Oh! you are so very | 
virtuous; you are so very fond of li- | 
berty ; so very, very much attached to | 
it, that you will have nothing to do 
with any struggle in the world that 
may possibly end in the establishment 
of any thing short of a free govern- 
ment,and ofaconfederated x» vernment, 
too. You are a perfect dihanasian in 
politics. You will have, not only for 
yourself, but for every body else, many 
in one and one in many, and, yet, not 
one, but many ; and you will allow of 
no political salvation without this 
creed, but condemn, helter-skelter, all 
who do not confederate. You will 
hear nothing about geographical diffi- 
culties. You will not be told about 
the distance between Mexico and 
Chili. You hear not a word about 
the Portuguese and Dutch possessions 











jo 
ca 
making a gap of a few hundreds of Sc 
miles between Venezuela and Buenos 
Ayres. Mountains and seas are no. ol 
thing to you. You will make the to 
rough smooth, the crooked straight, lot 
sink the mountain and raise the valley, I ;,, 
Confederated they shall be, as well as 
free, or you will not suffer them tohe I yo 
objects of either assistance or sym. BR ¢¢, 
pathy; and as to despotism, your lily- «of 
white hands must never touch it. The _ 
free governments of England, France, be 
and even of Old Spain, you can have HR a0 
treaties of friendship with. The free HR ¢,). 
government of Prussia is an old, a HR jot 
standing saying. ‘That which now && the: 
exists in Holland is as notoriously free; tha 


and as to Russia, who was, if it had HR and 
dared, to have been the mediator with BP ther 
England, in order to put a stop to the 
late war, liberty in that favoured clime 






















or, 
Wea 


is so well known to be a plant prolific HR Colo 


beyond belief, that it is no wonder 
you have no objection to embrace her 
in manner the most endearing, while 
the Cossack priests invite her Consul 
to participate in their processions and 
thanksgivings to celebrate the re-esta- 
blishment of the Bourbons, the Pope, 
and the Inquisition! But, as to the 
Spanish Patriots, they may probably 
establish separate despotisms, and, 
therefore, you would, ‘in the name of 
** common sense, abstain from any act 
** which may commit your neutrality.” 
That is to say, you would abstaio 
from becoming really neutral, which, 
as I have shown in my last letter te 
Major Cartwricut, your country is 
not at present. 

Now, my dear Sir, addressing my: 
self again to you, let me beg your a! 
tention to the third, fourth, and fifth 
paragraphs of Mr. Phoeion’s articlt; 
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' be true. 


| which contain what he is pleased to 
' calla short sketch of the troubles in 


South America, and which, he says, 


'may serve to illustrate his position, 


which position is, ycu will be pleased 
to bear in mind, that the Spanish Co- 
lonists are un-fit to become free and 


independent. 
In the three paragraphs above spo- 


| ken of, you will perceive, that the un- 


fitness of the Colonists for freedom is 


inferred from two facts, which, for the 


argument’s sake, merely, [ admit to 
They are exaggerated ; they 
are distorted; they are, in a word, 


‘false; but, for the argument’s sake, 
let us admit them to be true, 
‘they are, then: Mr. Phocion says, 
| that, not only is there war and tumult 
‘and confusion going on; not only is 
‘there war going on against old Spain, 
lor, as he would call the Petticoat- 
Weaver, tne parent State, but that the 


Here 


olonists are divided amongst them- 
elves, and that some are Loyalists and 
some Revolutionists. This is one of 
his facts; and, if you please, we will 
dispatch this first, which we shall 
shortly do, merely by asking Mr. Pho- 
tion, whether the people of these 
dtates were unanimous on the side of 
Revolution; whether a large part 

f the people did not adhere to the 
mrent State; whether a very consider- 
ble portion of them were not, fora 
ong while, against a separation from 
ngland ; whether Americans did not 

t one time compose a large part of 
he Royal army ; whether there were 
ot very blood; »vorks between neigh- 
burs, friends, aud even brothers and 
thers and sons ; whether there were 
ot Corps and Battalions of loyal Ame- 
can Infantry and Cavalry, fighting 
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country and given up his estate and his 
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under the banners of that very King 
whom the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had called a tyrant; whether 
there is nota whole Britis Province or 
two, now peopled by men and dee 
scendants of men natives of these 
States, who preferred the English 
government anda sterile heart-break- 
ing climate to the Government of the 
Congress amidst peaches aud Indian 
corn; whether he has totally forgotten 
that there were such the 
Byaxps and the Luptows; if tie has, 
[ have not, for I very well remember, 
as a learned and most excellent man, 
in the Province of New Brunswick, 
Judge Luvtow, who had, from his ha- 
tred of the Revolution, abandoned his 





men as 


house to confiscation; for in: hat house 
which he himself built, I wow tive. 
Let Mr. Poecion answer these ques- 
tions; aud, if be can answer them 
in the negative, it will be then quite 
time enough for him to infer the un- 
fitness of the South Americans fer 
freedom because they are wot unani- 
mous on the subject of the Revolution. 

As to the other fact, it is this; that 
the South Americans cannot agree as 
to the form of Government which they 
shall adupt. ‘* Some,’’ he tells us, 
“are Royalists, some Republicans; 
‘6 some are for Cortez; and some for 
*“ Regency; some for Confederation 
* and Union ; and some for Separation 
“and Distinct Dominion.” Well, 
and what then? Does he recollect, 
that it was seven years, not during 
the Revolutionary war North 
America, but that it was seven years 
dfter the war was over, belore any 
thing like a settled Government was 
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has only to look into the history of 
the American war and the seven years 
that succeeded it, in order to be con- 
vinced, that it is next to impossible, 
that greater chopping and changing, 
a greater division of opinions, a state 
of greater jeopardy should, in this 
respect, exist in South America than 
that which existed in North America. 
There were, perhaps, no propositions 
distinctly made here, to create any 
thing by, the name and title of King; 
but, we know very well, it being a 
matter of record, that distinct propo- 
sitions were made for dubbing the 
President ‘* Serene Highness,” which 
was very little short of a proposition 
to establish a Kingly Government. 
And if wisdom and _public-spirit, 
brought into motion, by a sense of 
common interest and common dan ger, 
did, at last, succeed in cordially unit- 
ing in a bond of Union, these States, 


with all their various discordant in- | 
terests, all their rivalships, all the dis- | 


agreements which had taken place 
between each other, not forgetting 
the peculiar and untoward circum- 
stance of a slave population prevailing 
in one part of the country and not in 
another, and remembering, above ail 
things, the fearful difficulties attending 
the Debts of the several States, the 
general Debt, together with the Paper 
Money, ever varying in its yalue: if 
wisdom and public-spirit, thus brought 
into motion, could perform a wonder 
of'ali wonders like this, what, in the 
name of that common sense, to which 
Phocion so indiscreetly appeals, is fo 
prevent the several divisions of South 
America, separated by nature, having | ‘ 
no clashing interests, with limits al- 
ready determined, with no Debts or 











old accounts to settle with each other, 
with no infernal Paper-Monies, and 
all desiring to be free and inde. 
pendent ; what, in the name of that 
common sense is to prevent them, each 
for itself, forming, when the war shall 
be over, such a government as shall 
conduce to its prosperity and bappi- 
ness? 

Thus is Mr. Phocion answered, 
All his cob-webs are destroyed, and 
we see now, as we saw before, the 
clear and fair ground for the sympathy 
of the people of America in: the cause 
of the Spanish Patriots. - I cannot 
help observing, however,- that, in 
reading this passage of Mr. Phocion; 
in hearing him object to any méasures 
for favouring the Spanish Patriots, 
and grounding that objection on the 
circumstance of their not being able 
to agree umongst themselves as to the 
sort of Government which they shall 
establish in case of success: I cannot 
help observing, that you will almost 
imagine, that Mr. Phocion has been 
literally transcribing some of the 
speeches of eur pretty Borough gentle. 
men, who, before last Session of Par- 
liament, usec to tell us, that we were 
unfit to have a Reform, because 
we could not agree among out 
selves what sort of a Reform wt 
wanted. Invain did we say: ‘ good 
‘* gentlemen; good Borough-mon- 
‘vers; good Placemen and Per 
** sioners; good tax-eaters; good pe 
** culators and public robbers! Upot 
** what reasoning, upon what maxi, 
4y Le what precedent or example, 


‘even of your own precious body; 


‘do you proceed in dem 


“unanimity from us, the like of 


‘‘ which was never | 
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ther, “any body of men upon earth, , tee; that decent thing; one of those 
a “who were proposing any law or | very things, a Report from which had 
“a “any change of importance what- |} just produced the gag an ‘une 
sila “goever?”? In vain did we tell geon, However, thus as ovr unae 
‘chall them that every Bill was discussed, nimity destroyed; and thus was he 
on and that discussion could be of no | well answered, when he made his moe 


, use if no dissenting voice was sufler- 
= ed to be heard. In vain did we tell 
them that hundreds of men and thou- 


a sands of men had been fined, impri- 
Lire soned, hanged, in virtue of laws pass- 
= ed by the vote of very small majori- 
pathy ties. In vain did we tell them, that 
ea it was very hard indeed that we 
“an, should not be suffered to have shades 
ST of difference of opinion amongst our- 
yet “selves. All would not do: no: we 
1 veg - must all be of one mind, before we 
rere |’ petitioned; or else, we were unfit to 
Sew ; be trusted with a Reform! At last, 
Leon 'however, we were all of one mind. 
phe A million and a half of men actually 
a rang in their ears night after night, 
anne’ the sound of bribery, corruption, and 
wert trafficking in seats as notorious as 
a the sun at noon-day. We were all 
“ee of one mind; except, alas! the man 
one whom we had chosen, or, rather, who 
Pus had, a thousand times, offered him 
* ee self, to be the advocate of our cause ! 
cae We wanted Universal Suffrage, and 
om TM he wanted voting confined to house- 
yt holders. We wanted the People to 
s have their rights; and he wanted no- 
“MoM BB body to have their rights, except the 
Pen- owners of the land and the houses; 
od pe 


for, as you told hima hundred times 
over, if nobody but the fenants were 
allowed to vote in addition to the 
lardiords, the right of voting would, 
in fact, be still confined to the land- 








tion, that the House would not listen 
to any thing about leform. till they 
should hear what sort of Reform was 
intended. If, indeed. the Spanish 
Americans were t) apply to the Con- 
gress to enquire; to go inte a Com. 
mittee to enquire, whether they were 
an oppressed people and whether 
they had a right to be free, the Con- 
gress would doubtless answer:— 
‘* Faith! no, not we! If you don’t 
‘* know your own minds: if you have 


** not arrived at a conviction, that 
** you have a right to independence, 


*‘ eo back, good people, and wait, 
‘* till something does happen to pro- 
‘duce that conviction.”” But, the 
South Americans have arrived at the 
conviction. They say they know 
their rights; and they describe those 
rights and demand them. They bring 
forward their Bill. They demand 


Independence, and, it would be just 


as reasonable to ask them before-hand 
what they would do with it when they 
had got it, as it would be to make us 
pledge ourselves before-hand as to 
what laws a Reformed: Parliament 
would pass. 

Ihave great happiness, my dear 
Sir, in expresssing to you my -firm 
conviction, that no such miserable 
tricks and evasions will impose upon 
the people of the United States, any 
more than the trick of Sir Francis has 
imposed upon the great body of the 





ords. We wanted a Bill; and he 
would have a Motion “for thé 


hrated thing. called a, Select ’ 







sat cele-| Reformers in England. There is no 
“= nebiey and. ° shuffling mt om 
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deceive this people. They have 
their fanits as well as other folks. 
Some of them have their pride, their 
conceit. and their whims, and there 
is the p rverse and wicked faction, 

of which | have spoken to you at the 
beginning of my letter; bat, the ge 
neral character of the people is that 
of being sensible and reflecting ; and 
the general and almost universal feel- 
ing is. asincere and ardent love of| 
liberty and the strongest good wishes 
for its success. in every quarter of the 
world As far as relates to ek Bee 
interests in connection with the Span-| 
ish struggle. many of them clearly 
see, »8 I do, and as you must, that 
the Independence of the Spanish Co- 
Jonies will work greatly in the way of 
rivalship against the commerce of 
these States; but, they see, also, 
that while this is only a probabie evil, 
the completely crushing of the Spanish | 
Colonies must be a certain evil. because 
it would be. giving countenance to 
despotism. and especially it must 
be an evil if produced in any de- 
gree by the conduct of the Ame- 
rican Government: This is the 
view that enlightened friends of li- 
berty in America take of the matter. 
They would very willingly see the 
increase of the commerce and wealth 
of t eir country; but, in the lan- 
guage of your favourite quotation 
from Miron, they say: “ liberty 
‘and as many other blessings as God 
«* shal! be pleased to bestow on us; 
** but, before all things, give us li- 
“* berty.”’ 

Tiere may be men co endeavour to 
thwart this general feeling, though I 
am far from suspecting, that there are 
any such belouging to the executive 
part 4f the Government., Yeu will 

observe, that, though the article above 
quoted, is taken from the demi-oflicia! 


paper, it does not appear to have 
been written by the editors: but, on 
‘the contrary,it would appear to contro. 
.wert some of the paragraphs of these edi. 
tors. What I find fault with on the pact of 
those gentlemen is, that they suffer d it 
t» go forth without that sor! of autidote, 
which [ have here_been endeavouring 
to furnish. However, the Congress js 
chosen by the people; it spdke the 
voice of the people during the last 
war, and that voice carried them 
through without dungeons or gags, 
The Congress wiil act now according 
to the wishes and the feelings of the 
people, and the wise looking gentle. 
men at St. Stephens will soon see the 
world revenged for their Holy Alli- 
ances and for their Gagging and Dun- 
geon Bills. Great as my delight ist 
the prospect of seeing South America 
free and independent, it scarcely ex. 
ceeds the pleasure [ feel in contempla- 
ting the embarrassment of the Bo. 
roughmongers and their associates. 
To take part against the Spanish Co- 
lonies they dare not. ‘They have not 
the means. They are bankrupt as well 
as detested. To take part with the 
Spanish Colonies is to volunteer a blow 
of destruction against their own usur- 
pations and against all the principles 
by the acting upon which they have 
beggared the nation : and yet, if they 
do not take part with the colonies, the 
Revolution will be completed, and 
the new Governments established, 
while they, ideot-like, stand staring, 
and sucking their fingers. 

That you may live and enjoy your 
health to see the Independence of the 
Spanish Colonies established, and to 
see the complete downfall of despotism 
in England, is the sincere prayer of 

Your faithful friend, _ 
and most obedient servant 
Wma. COBBETT, 
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